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“sys 
the sands.” 
well near Meshroo. “ Round this spot were 
lying more than an hundred skeletons, some 
of them with the skin still remaining on the 
bones, not even a little sand thrown over 
them. We bivouacked in the midst of these 
unearthed remains of the victims of persecu- 
tion and avarice, after a long day’s journey of 
twenty-six miles, in the course of which one 
of our party counted one hundred and seven 
of these skeletons.” Under date of twenty- 
second, he observes, “ During the last two 
days, we had passed, on an average, from sixty 
to eighty or ninety skeletons each day ; but the 
numbers that lay about the wells at El Ham- 
mar were countless.” 

This brief account mmy serve as a speci- 
men of the cruelty and sufferings by which 
the capture and transportation of slaves to the 
coast, are commonly attended. If we follow 
the victims of this traffic across the Atlantic, 
we shall find very little, if any, melioration of 
their lot. 

To give my readers some faint idea of the 
horrors of the middle passage, it may bé pre- 
mised, that in W. Dolbein’s bill for regulating 
the transportation of slaves, five men were 
allowed for every three tons, in ships under 





* Travels of Denham and Clapperton. Boston edition. 
Page 131. 
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one hundred and fifty tons ; and three men for 
ee two tons, ' Josephina, 4 120 tons, cargo 350 
nae “ Bearing these things in mind, let us ad-| Latona, a 126 & do. 325 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. vert to the following cases :— Lafayette, 184.8 *. 448 
, , “In 1824, the following were sent into! Providencia, 60° do. 198 
were ne ee eee nee Sierra Leone. P ‘| Vibora de Cabo Verde, 100 Wo.%do. 269 
er tate emeeae seen wy “The Diana, of 66 tons, No. of slaves) Viorida, 88 de. do. 296 
GEORGE Ws TAYLON, 156, and a crew of 18. HEPA of themnen’s Ligeiraye ‘78 "ho. ds OE 
No. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, room 2 feet 7 in. Height of women’s 3 feet = In 1838.— but 
11 in. Deixa Falar, 72 do. do. 210 
PHILADELPHIA. “The Brazilian Friends, 95 tons. No. of| Arrogaate, 150 do. do 4738 
ee slaves 260. Height of men’s room 2 feet 6| Isabelita, 36 do. do 150 
Communicated for “The Friend.” | in. ; do. of women’s 3 feet 10 in. Felicidades, 218 do. do 559 
OBSERVATIONS “The Aviso, of 165 tons. No. of slaves} Dons Irmaos, 64 do. do 305 
. ; . ., |465. Height of rooms 3 feet 2 in. Piova, 914 do. do, 225 
Ona Pamphlet entitled “ Brief Examination!  « ‘The whole number shipped in these three | Flor de Loando, 90 do. do, 289 
of Scripture Testimony on the Institution of | vessels was 881, of whom 712 were adults."—| ‘The American ship Venus, which in the 
Slavery.” —By Exocu Lewis, Parliamentary Papers. beginning of 1839, landed 800 slaves in Cuba, 
(Continued from page 83.) “ A few months previously the Lisboa was | and was said to be calculated to carry 1000, 
Of the sufferings and mortality usually at-| sent to the same port, having 336 slaves on | is stated at 460 tons. 
tendant on the journeys performed by the board, though the tonnage was only 92.—|/ « Sometimes the efforts to conceal the 
slaves, between their capture and embarka- | Jbid.—In the following year this vessel was| slaves from discovery add greatly to their suf- 
tion, melancholy accounts are given by nu- found by a British brig abandoned by her ferings. A letter dated in 1826, from a Bri- 
merous travellers, The author last quoted, | crew, with 31 negroes holding to the top of} tish naval officer, mentions having boarded a 
speaks of thousands of skeletons whitening in the main-mast; and ten more were cut out of| vessel, under Dutch colours, with a view of 
the blast between Kouka and Mourzuk, on the |the side. The crew, and 138 slaves had been| examining her papers. The captain repre- 
route usually pursued by the slave-caravans taken off by another slaver, and the rest left | sented her as Jaden with sugar, and after con- 
on their way to Fezzan.* Under date of De- | to perish.— Ibid. i siderable search, nothing to the contrary was 
cember 16th, 1822, he mentions their leaving| “ In 1825, two Brazillian vessels were sent | discovered. Suspicion, however, being exci- 
_atiuthe wells of Omah, where “ numbers of skele- into Sierra Leone, one of 51 tons, with 160} ted, one of the officers descended into the hold, | 


adults, the other: of R24. 
, me hiaek manunder a curtain, on the removal ot 
slaver, measuring only 51 tons, was captured,} which 240 slaves were discovered. 


groes, and the latter 135, crammed into a) which time sixty at least had died.—Jbid. 
space capable of containing about 80 at full} “In the recent parliamentary papers, we 
length.—Jbid.—In the same year, we have an | have an account of the Spanish schooner Vin- 
account of 17 slaves, the remainder of 23,| cedora, which arrived at Cadizfrom the coast 
being found at sea, on board a schooner boat | of Africa in the year 1837, with a number of 
of five tons. The space allotted to these|slaves on board. These slaves were, no 
slaves was only 18 inches in height between | doubt, kept in the hold during their stay at 
the water casks and the deck.” —Jhid. 
“ If we turn to the recent accounts, we shall | a passage from Cadiz to Porto Rico, from the 
find that the same barbarous practice of|sight and knowledge of the passengers taken 
crowding the vessels to suffocation is continu-|in at the former port. On the voyage, the 
ed. The following account of the tonnage | passengers were much annoyed by the effluvia 
and cargoes of Spanish and Portuguese ves-j|arising from the vessel’s hold, but were not 
sels condemned at Sierra Leone during the| permitted to see the interior of it. At Porto 
years 1837 and 1838, composing only a/ Rico, a number of these slaves were landed, 
small part of the whole, may serve as a spe-|and the remainder brought out to view. On 
cimen. The tonnage, it may be observed, |the passage, from this island to Havana, the 


is generally given on the authority of the| Vincedora was detained by a British cruizer, / 


masters; and it is well known that the| when the number of slaves still on board was 
slavers frequently rate the tonnage of their|26. It therefore appears thiat this number, 
ships considerably above its amount. besides those who were landed at Porto Rico, 


“To 1837.— Slaves. | had been carried across the Atlantic concealed 
The Gata, 32 tons, cargo 111) in the hold of a vessel ostensibly engaged in 
The Dolores, 107 do. do. 314 | the packet service. . 
Paquette Cabo Verde, 182 do. do. 5761 “ With regard to the number of deaths 





where he at length perceived the jeg of a ) 
They 7 
with 285 slaves on board. Near the same|were nearly starved, having only one day’s © 
time, two other Spanish slavers were sent into | provision on board; and a yam being thrown — 
Sierra Leone, one of them measuring 41 tons,|among them they fought for it like hungry | 
and the other 60. The former had 132 ne-|dogs. They had been at sea 47 days, during | 


Cadiz ; for we find they were concealed during | 
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which occur in the voyages across t 
tic, our information is often very u 
as the testimony on this subject is ge 
of a questionable characte 
be noted in whic 
than that usually ¢ 
sels, and the care ' 
greater. In the Beginning 

tuguese brigantine emerario, was taken with 
349 slaves who had been just shipped, and 
sent to Sierra Leone, where she arrived in 
33 days; yet 98died before they: were land- 
ed ; and me in a few days afterwards. 
Ibid. ae, 2 
“The Cobrade Africa was detained on the 
27th of Fifth month in the same year, with 
162 slayes, andyarrived at Sierra; Leone on 
the 14th’of the following month ; and yet 52 
had died on the voyage, and 44 of the survi- 
Vors required hospital treatment. The vessel 
is stated at 110 tons, and of course was Jess 
crowded than slave ships usually are. The 
slaves, however, are said to have been confined 
in the baracoonsyabout three months previous 
to embarkation.—Ibid.—The Paquete de 
Cabo Verde was detained on the 11th of First 
month, in the same year, and arrived at Sierra 
Leone on the 20th of the Second month. The 
number of slaves, at the time of capture, was 
576; and the deaths, previous to her arri- 
val, 106; with 112 requiring hospital treat- 
ment.-—Ibid. 

“ On the 23d of Twelfth month, 1836, the 
Brazilian ship Incomprehensivel was captured 
about midway between the Cape of Good 
Hope and Rio Janeiro with a cargo of slaves, 
and sent to Sierra Leone, where they arrived 
on the 27th of the following month. Accord- 
ing to the declaration of the master, he had 
shipped 785 slaves at Mozambique. When 
they arrived at Sierra Leone, it appeared that 
82 had diod subsoquent te the capture, and 
that 180 more required medical treatment. 
By the decree of the court the vessel was con- 
demned, and the surviving slaves, 586, eman- 
cipated. It thus appears that 199 must have 
died between the time of embarkation and the 
condemnation of the vessel.” ——Jbid. 

«“ The Felicidades was detained on the 8th 
of Third month, 1848, with 559 slaves on 
board, which had been embarked three days 
before. ‘The vessel arrived at Sierra Leone 
on the 7th of the following month ; and not- 



























the captors, 134 of the slaves perished pre- 
vious to their arrival, and 14 afterwards.—— 
Ibid. 


«“ The destructive character of the middle 


the Prova, which was captured in the summer 
. of 1838, with 225 slaves on board, and taken 
to Sierra Leone. The clean and compara- 
tively comfortable condition of the vessel and 
slaves, is said to have reflected greateredit on 
the oficer who had charge of them; and out 
of the 225 slaves, who were embarked just 
before the capture, only 20 died during a pas- 

of twenty days. That is, only 83 per 
ceat. had perished in 20 days. Now the 
usual mortality in a year is about 2} per cent. 
It therefore appears that this naval officer, by 
very superior attention, and he probably did 
















































































cident to sea voyages. In case of the vessel 


withstanding every attention on the part of 


passage is strikingly illustrated by the case of 











fe nature of the ease allowed, so far | 


march of death, that about six 
| required to take off as many as 
@ in a year.-—Ibid. 

ides the usual causes of mortality, the 
mre exposed to greater danger, and to 
requent destruction from casualties in- 























being wrecked, the slaves, from their confined 
situation, have very little chance of escape. 
We have an account of the Estella schooner, 
with upwards of 300 slaves, being wrecked in 
the summer of 1838 on the coast of Jamaica. 
The crew it appears escaped to the shore, 
leaving the slaves and vessel on the shoal. 
They did not for some days disclose the cir- 
cumstances of the wreck, and when at leagth 
search was made, it was found that the slaves 
had all perished.——Jbid.—Near the same 
lime, it appears a slaver arrived at Havana, 
the outline of whose history, given by the 
British judge at that place, is the follow- 
ing :— 

«She sailed it is said to Madagascar and 
Mozambique, and not finding any negroes on 
the coast to be bought, forcibly and piratically 
took from the other vessels engaged in the 
same errand, the cargoes they had collected, 
and gave the robbed vessels a quantity of 
guopowder, &c., with a recommendation for 
them to adopt the same course. Having thus 
got together about 560 negroes, the report 
further states, that before they got out of the 
range of the monsoons, they encountered very 
violent weather, which lasted two days, and 
compelled them to shut down the hatches, 
without being able, during that time, to afford 
the slaves either air or food. The conse- 
quence was, that when the storm abated, and 
they went to examine theis condition, they 


found that atout roes had parialk 
rom siffocatiun anc unger, and with the 


ordinary mortality afterwards attending such 
voyages, they arrived here with only about 
200 surviving.’ ”— Ibid, 

Here we have a slender specimen of the 
trade from which the stock of slaves in the 
United States, now amounting to about two 
millions and a half, was originally derived. 
I readily admit that slavery, in its usual oper- 
ations on our farms, and in our families in the 
United States, does not exhibit those scenes of 
actrocity which belong to the traffic; yet as 
the ownership on which our slave-holders so 
confidently rely, is, when traced to its source, 
found to have no other basis than the African 
trade ; it appears that in a moral or religious 
view, that trade, and the claims which have 
grown out of it, must stand or fall together. 

It was not uncommon a few years ago, to 
hear the advocates of slavery admit that the 
original enslaving of the negroes was .alto- 
gether wrong ; but urge the difficulty and dan- 
ger of changing the relation in which we have 
been placed by those who lived before us. 
Hence they seem to infer, that under present 
circumstances, their slavery may be right, 
although the introduction of slavery was to- 
tally wrong. But this is not the position as- 
sumed by our reviewer : his object evidently 
is to establish the consistency of the institution 
with the doctrines of the Old and New Testa- 





ments. If his doétrine is “correct, slavery 
may continue forever. Consequently we must 
regard his defence of American slavery, as 
applied to the whole system, in all its ramifi- 
cations. 


Now we need not go far into an examina- 


tion of the doctrines of our Saviour to arrive 
at the conclusion, that if the natives of Africa 
in general were good Christians, they would 
discontinue their part of the trade in slaves. 
They would neither massacre nor sell their 
countrymen, if they were governed by the 
precept to do to others as they would wish 
that others should do to them. The Euro- 
peans would also abandon this traffic entirely, 
if they were guided by this precept. It would 
indeed be difficult to conceive a greater out- 
rage upon common sense, than an attempt to 
reconcile the African slave-trade with the re- 
ligion of the New ‘Testament... And if that 
trade was altogether iniquitous, the slavery 
which grew out of it cannot be innocent. If 
the slaves were seized on the African shore, 
in violation of religion and morality, it is dif- 
ficult to perceive in what way a right to them 
and to their posterity could be derived from 
this seizure. If the original capture was an 
act of unauthorized violence, the continuance 
of the victims in the condition to which that 


violence reduced them, must be violence con- 
tinued. The people of Virginia, during their 
colonial dependence, made numerous eflorts 
to arrest the introduction of African slaves. 
No less than twenty-three acts of the legisla- 
ture were passed, directed to that end, be- 
tween 1699 and 1772. In the latter year, a 
petition to the King of Great Britain, de- 
nounced the trade as one of great inhumani- 
ty, and humbly implored his paternal assist- 


ance to check so perni¢s : 
slo. did aisle petition imagine, 


that their sons, after a lapse of seventy years, 
would attempt to defend, either this com- 
merce itself, or the slavery which grew out of 
it, upon Scripture authority. 

(To be concluded.) 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


In travelling over New England, one is 
frequently struck with examples of thrift, 
comfort, and humble independence, the direct 
results of industry, sobriety and frugality, as 
instructive as they are beautiful. A benevo- 
lent mind always contemplates them with 
unmingled pleasure. They present them- 
selves often in circumstances to ordinary 
view the most inauspicious. The conditions, 
which appear most unfriendly to success, 
seem to constitute the very grounds or occa- 
sions of it. The courage is kindled, and the 
resolution strengthened, in proportion to the 
difficulties to be met; and, in a manner the 
most encouraging to Konest labour and strict 
temperance, they show the power of man, in 
a high degree, to command his own fortune. 
Sbannaliieatta is full of these examples. I do 
not know that they are not as common in other 
places. It is impossible, however, that they 
should exist but in a condition of freedom, 
where a man has a freehold in the soil; 
where, unawed either by overgrown wealth or 
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oppressive power, he wears the port, and has| its of industry, and with a curiosity: 
the spirit of a man; and where, above all|for knowledge, stimulated the m 
things else, he has the voluntary direction of| feeling of the restricted means of” 
his own powers, and a perfect security in the|it. There is another delightful featty 
picture: the aged gradmother in her @& 
state, with a countenance as mild and ber 
nant as a summer evening’s twilight ; happy | have also found a beauti 


enjoyment of the fruits of his own toil. 
It will not be without its use, if it does no 
more than present to the imagination a charm, 
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ing picture of rural comfort and independence, | in the conviction of duty successfully discharg- 
if 1 refer particularly to one instance which | ed, by training her children in habits of tem- 


strongly attracted my attention. 


In one of|perance and industry; and receiving the 


those beautiful valleys in which Franklin| cheerful tribute from all, of reverence and 
county abounds, where the surrounding hills | affection. 


in June are covered to their summits with the 





Some may call this poetry ; it is indeed the 


richest herbage, and dotted over with the re-| true poetry of humble rural life, but there is 


Joicing herds, at the foot of the hills, near aj no fiction nor embellishment about it. 
picture is only true; and if it were not a vio- 





small stream which here and there spreads 


The 


itself like a clear mirror encased ime frame | latiomofthe rules which I bave prescribed to 
of living green, and then at other places forces | myself, not to mention names in such tases, 
its gurgling waters through some narrow|and that I might offend a modesty which | 
passes of the rocks, you may find an humble} highly respect, I would show my readers the 


unpainted cottage, with the various appur- 


path which leads to the house, and they should 


tenances of sheds and styes and barns around | |ook at the original for themselves. 


it. Three or four stately trees present them- 


The owner, when I visited him, was forty- 


selves in front of it. The door-yard is filled) five years old. At twenty-one years old, he 
with flowers and shrubs; and the buildings| was the possessor of only fourteen dollars, and 
seem to stand in the midst of a flourishing | of the blessing only of friends no richer than 
and full-bearing orchard, the trees of which | himself. His whole business has been farm- 
are clothed with living green, with no suckes| ing, and that only. He’ married early ; and 
at their roots, unadorned with the nests of the though he did not get a fortune with a wife, 
caterpillar, unscathed by the blight of the|he got a fortune in a wife. ‘They have com- 
canker-worm, and with their bark clean and | forted and sustained their parents on one side 


bright, indicating alike the health of the tree, 


of the house. 


They have brought up three 


and the care uf the proprietor. Every part of| children ; and, with the co-labour of the chil- 
the premises exhibits the most exact order} dren, they have given them a substantial and 


and carefulness. 


No battered axe lies at the} useful education, so that each of them, now of 


wood-pile ; no rotten logs, no unhoused sled, | sufficient age, is capable of keeping a good 
no broken wheels, no rusted and pointless] school, as they have done, with a view to as- 


plough, encumber the road-way ; no growling | sist their own education. 


sow, with her hungry and squealing litter, dis- 


ince tl Te Se emacs 


row of milk-pans is glittering in the sun; and 





He began with 
thirty-five acres of land, but has recently ad- 
ed fifty-five more to his farm, at an expense 


troarty thirteen huadrod JAM¥s. fir webieh 
there remained to be paid five hundred—a 


land we intend 
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a | 
© neighbourhood of St. Pierre, about 
hundred :miles above St. Louis. He 


a, 


me In the way of plants, we have seen several , 
pecies of cac known to us previously, , 
¢ plenty of them home. We |, 







— sweet-scent- 
ed pea, that perfumes the whole atmosphere. It _ 
grows over all the sandy and dreary bills and , 
plains of which I have spoken. ‘There exists | 
a root here called the white apple, which is , 
farfnaceousjand makes a mush, when , 
dried and pounded fine. Of these also we will , 
take some home. We have collected every , 
thing that was or is in blossom, and will con- 
tinue to do so when in seed and ripe. "We 
intend to fill up many boxes@f the seed for 
all our friénds, both far and fer. “" ' 
“Tn zoology wi 


cies of birds, and have no doubt we shall find 
more.” 


Wonderful Cave in Iowa.—In the Lead 
District, within a few miles of the town of Du 
Buque, is a cave lately discovered, which 
abounds ist inexhaustible quantities of rich 
lead ore. Some of the apartments are beau- 
tiful, full of spar, and other formations. In 
one section, the cavern extends to an unknown 
distance; it has been travelled three miles 
without any sign of its termination, or with- 
out the sight of walls on either side. Com- 
pared to this, the Mammoth Cave of Ken- 
tucky, and other subterranean wonders, 
dwindle into littleness. The American con- 
tinent, when it shall be fully explored, will be 
found to contain the most magnificent natural 
curiosities in the world.— Late paper. 


_ a 


the churn and the pails are scrubbed to a|debt which, if health continued, he would be} Ehalution.—It is scarcely possible to form 


whiteness absolutely without a stain. 

The house is es neat within as without ; for 
such results are not seen but where harmony 
reigns supreme, and a congeniality of taste 
and purpose, and character, exists among all 
the partners in the firm. The kitchen, the 
dairy, the bed-rooms, the parlor, all exhibit 
the same neatness and order. The spinning- 
wheel, with its corded rolls upon its bench, 
keeps silence in the corner, for a little while, 
during the presence of the guest. The kitchen 
walls are hung round with the rich ornaments 
of their own industry—the long tresses and 
skeins of yarn, the substantial hosiery of the 
family, and the home-spun linen, emulating 
the whiteness of the snow-drift. The floors 
are carpeted, and the beds are made com- 


fortable, with the produce of their own flocks| jn the purchase of land, which could be 
and fields, all wrought by their own hands. | made immediately productive, and where, of 
course, the perfect security for the debt 
parent sweets of the hive, obtained without| could neither be used up, nor wasted, nor 
squandered.—Colman’s fourth Report on the 


The golden products of the dairy; the traas- 


robbery or murder; the abundant contribu- 
tions of the poultry-yard, the garden, and the 
orchard, load the table with delicious luxuries. 
There are books for their leisure hours ; and 
there are children trained in the good old 





able to discharge in two years. The products 
of his farm are various. He raises some young 
stock; he fattens a considerable amount of 
pork for market, and occasionally a yoke of 
cattle. He sells, in a neighbouring village, 
annually, about one hundred dollars worth of 
fruit, principally apples and peaches. Such a 
situation may be considered, in the best sense 
of the térm, as independent as that of any man 
in the country. 

Now what are the causes of such success? 
Persevering industry ; the strictest and most 
absolute temperance ; the most particular fru- 
gality, and always turning every thing to the 
best account ; living within his own resources; 
and above all things, never in any case, suf- 
fering himself to contract a debt, excepting 


Agriculture of Mass. 


Audubon, the Naturalist.—A letter from 
school of respectful manners, where the words | this great naturalist, to the editor of the Bos- 
of age, and grey hairs, and superiority, still| ton Atlas, gives some account of his expedi- 
have a place ; inured to early hours, and hab-|tion to the Rocky Mountains. It is written| part with it, and we can agree,’ replied the | 


an adequate idea of the quantity of water 
which, in the state of vapour, is always as- 
cending into the atmosphere and floating in 
it above us. Dalton has calculated that 
the quantity of water which falls through the 
air in rain and dew in one year, in England 
and Wales only, is 115,000 millions of tons. 
Of this immense amount, about one-third is 
carried off by rivers and subterraneous cavi- 
ties. The same author infers that 75,000 
millions of tons are yearly evaporated into the 
atmosphere, from the surface of England and 
Wales only. 





Industry.—The following anecdote, from | 


an English paper, may give encouragement to 
the industrious :— 

“ Not long ago, a country gentleman had 
an estate of £200 a year, which he kept in 


obliged to sell the half, and let the remainder 


uve done pretty well, in 
ornithology betteryas we have four new spe- | 


oe 
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his ownhands, until he found himself so muck |. 
in debt, that to satisfy his creditors, he was , 


to a farmer for twenty years. ‘Towards the © 


expiration of the lease, the farmer coming one 


whether he would sell his farm. ‘* Why, will 
you buy it? said the gentleman. ‘ If you will 


day to pay his rent, asked the gentleman — 
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farmer. ‘That is exceedingly stral 
the gentleman. ‘ Pray tell me how 
pens, that while I could not live upon (4 
as much land, for which I paid no rent, You 

are regularly paying me a hundred pounds @ 
year for rent, and are able in a few years to 
purchase the farm?’ ‘ The reason is plain,’ 
replied the farmer. ‘ You sat still and said 
go—l got upand said come ;—you laid in bed 
and enjoyed your estate—I rose in the morn- 
_ ing and minded my business.’ ” 
















































—— 
Publication and circulation of Books. 


“Jt is a very common thing to hear of the 
evils of pernicious reading, of how it ener- 
_ vates the mind, ‘or how it depraves the prin- 
ciples. The complaints are doubtless just. 
These books could notebe read, and these 
evils would be spared the world, if one did | 
not write, and another did not print, and an- | 
other did not sell, and another did not circu- 
late them. Are those then without whose 
agency the mischief could not ensue, to be 
held innocent in affording this agency’? Yet, 
loudly as we complain of the evil, and care- 
fully as we warn our children to avoid it, how 
seldom do we hear public reprobation of the 
writers! As to printers, and booksellers, and 
library keepers, we scarcely hear their of- 
fences mentioned at all. We speak not of 
those abandoned publications which all re- 
spectable men condemn, but of those which, 
pernicious as they are confessed to be, fur- 
nish reading rooms and libraries, and are 
habitually sold in almost every bookseller’s 
shop. Seneca says, ‘He that lendsa man a 
weapon for his revenge, makes himself a part- 
ner of his crime.’ He, too, who writes or 


sells a hook which will, in all probability, 
injure the reader, te accessury tu the mischiet 














which may be done: with this aggravation, 
when compared with the example ‘of Seneca, 
that whilst the weapon would probably do 
mischief to but one or two persons, the book 
may injure a hundred or a thousand. Of the 
writers of injurious books, we need say no 
more. If the inferior agents are censurable, 
the primary agent must be more censurable. 
A printer or bookseller should, however 
reflect, that to be not so bad as, another, 
a very different thing from being innocent. 
_ When we see, that the owner of a press will 
print any work that is offered to him, with no 
other concern about its tendency than whether 
it will subject him to penalties from the law, 
we surely must perceive, that he exercises 
but a very imperfect virtue. Is it obligatory 
upon us not to promote ill principles in other 
men? He does not fulfil the obligation. Is 
it obligatory upon us to — rectitude by 
unimpeachable example? He does not exhi- 
bit that example,. If it were right.fer my 
neighbour to furnish me with the means of 
moral injury, it would not be wrong for me to 
accept and employ them. 

“T stand in a bookseller’s shop, and observe 
fhis customers successively coming in. One 
orders a lexicon, and one a work of scurrilous 
infidelity ; one Captain Cook’s voyages, and 
one a new licentious romance. If the book- 
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and executes 8 all these orders w ith | 
illingness, I cannot but perceive, 


his moral principles of action. Perhaps, 
iS Person is so conscious of the mischievous 
fects of such books, that he would not allow 
them in the hands of his children, nor suffer 





a person may ; sell no boo hk that. can injure an- 
other, he can scarcely sell any book. The 


8 is an inconsistency, an incomplete- | answer is, that although there must be some 


difficulty in discrimination, though a book- 
seller cannot always inform himself, what 
the precise tendency of a book is, yet there 
can be no difficulty in judging, respecting 


them to be seen on his parlour table. But if|numberless books, that their tendency is bad. 


he thus knows the evils which they inflict, 
can it be right for him to be the agent in 
diffusing them? Such a person does not ex- 
hibit that consistency, that completeness of 
virtuous conduct, without which the Christian 
character cannot be fully exhibited. Step into 
the shop of this bookseller’s neighbour, a 
druggist, and there, if a person asks for some 
arsenic, the tradesman begins to be anxious. 
He considers whether it is probable the buyer | 
wants it for a proper purpose. If he does sell | 
it, he cautions the buyer to keep it where 
others cannot have access to it; and before 
he delivers the packet legibly inscribes upon 
it, Poison. One of these men sells poison to 
the body, and the other poison to the mind. 
If the anxiety and caution of the druggist is 
right, the indifference of the bookseller must be 
wrong. Add to which, that the druggist would 
not sell arsenic at all, if it were not some- 
times useful; but to what readers can a vici- 
ous book be useful ? 

‘Suppose for a moment, that no printer 
would commit such a book to his press, and 
that no bookseller would sell it, the conse- 
quence would be, that nine-tenths of these 
manuscripts would be thrown into the fire, or 
rather that they would never have been writ- 
ten. ‘Fhe influence is obvious ; and surely it 
is not needful again to enforce the considera- 
tion, that although your refusal might not 


prevent vicious books from being published, 
you ara nat, thorefore, oxompted frou: the 


obligation to refuse. A man must do his duty, 
whether the effects of his fidelity be such as 
he would desire or not. Such purity of con- 
duct might, no doubt, circumscribe a man’s 
business, and so does purity of conduct, in 
some other professions: but if this be a suf- 
ficient excuse for contributing to demoralize 
the world, if profit be a justification of a de- 
parture from rectitude, it will be easy todefend 
-ne business of a pickpocket. 

“IT know, that the principles of *conduct 
which these paragraphs recommend lead to 
grave practical consequences ; I know, that 
they lead to the conclusion, that the business 
of a printer or bookseller, as it is ordinarily 
conducted, is not consistent with Christian 
uprighteousness. A man may carry on a 
business in select works ; and this, by some 
conscientious persons, is really done. In the 
present state of the press, the difficulty of 
obtaining a considerable business as a book- 
seller, without circulating injurious works, 
may frequently be great, and it is in conse- 
quence of this difficuity, that we see so few 
booksellers amongst the Quakers. The few 
who conduct the business, generally reside in 
large towns, where the demand for all books 
is so great, that a person can procure a com- 
petent income, though he excludes the bad. 

“He who is more studious to justify his 


If we cannot define the precise distinction 
between the good and the evil, we can, never- 
theless, perceive the evil when it has attain- 
ed toa certain extent. He who cannot dis- 
tinguish day from evening, can distinguish it 
from night.” 


Reason, however useful in its proper place, 
under the influence of Divine light, is, like all 
our other faculties and powers, when under the 
government of the old, or natural unregene- 
rated man, capable of dreadful prostitution. 
Let its own works praise it. What bath it 
done for those who have professed to devote 
themselves most to its guidance, free from all 
the systems and shackles of their education ? 
How are these agreed, how are they united? 
are these “ of one heart, and of one soul,” 
speaking the same thing? No, no; nothing is 
more evident than the contrary of all this, to 
those who are acquainted with the state and 
labours of this description of people, the re- 
spected, wise and learned of this world. Babel 
has always had men for its builders, but the 
kingdom of Heaven hath ever been made up of 
* little children.”—J. Thorp. 
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TW ELFTH MONTH, 23, 1843. 





In the course of our social intercourse it has 
so happened, that we have fallen in with sever. 
al persons who have recently visited Haver- 
ford, and have returned with impressions 
highly favourable to that interesting semina- 
ry. They all concur in stating, that though 
the number of pupils, from the pressure of the 
times, and other causes, is considerably dimin- 
ished, the school was never in a better state, 
in regard to the order and harmony which pre- 
vails, the comfort and quiet enjoyment of the 
children, and the efficiency with which the 
duties of the several departments of supervi- 
sion and tuition are performed. Our object 
in thus briefly touching on the subject, is to 
intimate the wish, that some one competent 
to the task, would prepare for our columns an 
article, somewhat in detail, descriptive of the 
present condition of the Institution. 


Mannieo, at. Friends’ Meeting, Twelfih street, on 
Fourth-day, the 6th instant, Water Baown, to ANNA 
C. Tremere, both of this city. 


, at Friends’ Meeting, Salem, New Jersey, on 
the 13th instant, Joun Griscom, of Burlington, to Ra- 
cnet Denn, of the former place. 








cette aneeeeeeee Sn 
Dien, on the 13th instant, at his residence in this 
city, Joun S. Wurratt, in the eighty.seventh year of 


conduct, than to act aright, may say, that if] his age. 
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nsation, his secret conflicts, and ex- 
were confined to his own bosom, oF 
F opened to the Lord, who was instructing 
im through chastisement and rebuke. Aftet 


For“ The Friend.” cations of the present world. By 
LAURENCE STEEL. of God thus visiting and instructi 
The visitations of the Holy Spirit have obedience thereto, he was drawn 
been, from generation to generation, extended | sinful ways, in which many child é 
to the children of men, in order to cleanse | riotous mirth, were hastening to dest a long season of fiery trial, the Lord, in tendes 
and sanctify their hearts, to redeem them During the sixth and seventh years of his age, | compassion, gave him a hope of mercy, spread 
from the power of sin, to bring them into| im accordance with the movings and leadings | before him a prospect of escape from everlast, 
communion with the Father of Spirits whilst of the Holy Spirit within him, he often left ing misery, not through a justification in sin, 
in this world, and thus to prepare them for|his youthful companions, and the recreations | but by a redemption from the love, a cleans- 
a participation in everlasting fellowship with | '@ which they were engaged, to seek a place | ing from the pollution, and a deliverance from 
the saints in light. The paths in which the for private retirement and prayer. ‘This he | the dominion, of it. These tidings were to him 
devoted servants of our Lord Jesus Christ | did, fearing if he was not obedient when he} more precious than the gain of the whole 
have been led, are diversified and yet similar. felt the drawing to the performance of this| world, for he knew Him to be faithful who hag 
Although different degrees of light and know- duty, that he afterwards might seek after a| promised, and he believed: he also would do it, 
ledge have been vouchsafed, yet have all been | qualification for it in vain. He had frequently | ‘The Spirit of sonship, whereby he could ery, 
taught to feel the necessity of purity and holi- found this the ease to his sorrow, and there- | Abba, Father! was agai newed in shim ; 
ness, of watching unto prayer, of geiting to forg, he was the more earnest in his dedica- | fears and distrusts were banished, and once 
the substance of all types and shadows, of ob.|tioa and faithfulness to the impressions oF | more, in loving obedience, bis soul-was drawn 
taining through faith in the Lord Jesus, and duty, when and where received. ‘Thus, even | to wait for every manifestation of the Saviour’s 
the effectual washing of regeneration, true |! his¥ery early years, he was often constrain- will. His health returned,——his strength was 
rest and peace in believing. It is because we ed, by the prevalent influence of Divine power, | restored ; and his improvement therein, excit- 
are all fellow-partakers of infirmity,—fellow- | to ery, Abba, Father !—to seek an inward ac-|ed the wonder and admiration of his relatives 
objects of the grace and good Spirit of our quaintance with God,—to ask of him redemp- }and acquaintance, who had anxiously watched 
God,—fellow-heirs of immortality and eternal tion from every evil way and work,-—a qualifi- | him in his sickness and decline. 
life,.—that the trials and secret exercises of|cation for winning others to him, and a wil-| Now the Life and Spirit of God, working 
the saints, who have already finished their lingness to suffer death itself with joy, for his} more and more in him, awakened him to a 
earthly course of probation, are interesting |Sake, as many of the niartyrs had been} more constant watchfulness over his thoughts, 
and instructive to us. Whatever may have | Strengthened to do. words, and actions, and led him into a greater 
been the peculiar trials that surrounded,—the| About the twelfth year of his age, he was, | degree of abstinence from the pleasures and 
sin that most easily beset them,—the same for the furthering of his education, sent abroad | delights of the world. He felt himself stirred 
grace which enabled them to overcome all, is|t0 a school. Here mixing with many chil-|up, to reprove such as dishonoured the name 
necessary for us ; and without a similar dedi-|dren, he was, by their example and importu-|of the Lord, in word and conversation, and 
cation of heart, we shall never be permitted nities, drawn to spend his leisure hours in| such as offended and grieved the Holy Spirit 
to follow them to glory. We cannot easily | Sports and pastimes with them. ‘These were by mif@pending their precious time in the vani- 
multiply too greatly the records of those who|accounted harmless, but by his earnestness | ties of this world. In the performance of this 
have, through the assistance of the Lord’s therein, he came to neglect the gentle motions} duty, he dared not show respect of persons, 
Holy Spirit, obtained a victory over the cor- of the Spirit of Truth within him. He heeded | but addressed his reproofs to relatives, as well 
ruptions of nature, walked with God whilst on | not the intimations which would have kept|as others. He was oftentimes constrained to 
earth, and at the close of life, in joyful confi- him from going with those, whose vain words | warn the wanton and profane, as he met with 
dence. resigned their souls to him. We are|and actions were even then a burthen to him, | them on the public ways; and was, at seasons, 
animated by “ so great attoud of witneses”| Nor those touches of love, whieh, at times, in|evén in the midst of evi compatiy, bowéd 
to the sanctifying and preserving power of the | the midst of his play, drew his heart to seek} down in prayer to the Lord of purity and 
Most High, as we behold them treading dark | after the Lord. ‘Thus, day by day, these} power, whose laws they were violating, and 
paths wherein we have been led, struggling strivings were neglected, these motions were | whose ever-present knowledge of theirthoughts 
with temptations which have assailed us, or| put by, until at last the spirit of acceptable and actions they were willing to forget. As 
obtaining the victory over evil habits, or se-| supplication seemed taken away from him.| he kept under the weight of the exercise that 
cret sins, against which we are striving in He continued, as before, at stated times, to go| was on him, the Lord owned his service, and 
sorrow. By these our hope is enlivened, our|and seek the Lord, but his words seemed to|a fear and dread fell upon those that heard, so 
faith is strengthened, and, at times, with pa-| return to him void. Guilt and condemnation | that they durst not question or withstand the 
tient joy, we gird ourselves anew for the race | were now his portion, and many times barren! power that thus led him to reprove, to pray, 
that is set before us, looking trustfully and and thankless he was unable to utter a word.|to exhort. These labours being wrought in 
thankfully unto Jesus, the author and finisher Thus it continued with him for years, until at|the cross to his own will, were accepted of 
of our faith. last the judgment of the Lord so seized upon|his Heavenly Father, who granted him, in 
Laurence Steel was born in London, about | him, that he knew not but that he was for-| token of approving love, a certain reward of 
the year 1644, of parents who were zealous | saken forever, and had sinned out the day of peace in his bosom for all these acts of dedi- 
members among the Independents, and who} visitation. In this season of darkness and des-| cation. ‘hese were to him seasons of true 
being religious in their way, and anxious for| pair, he was made willing to bow to any terms, | comfort and consolation of soul. He had not 
the increase of the society to which they be-| if he might but obtain the least hope of mercy, | yet settled down in any forni or profession, — 
longed, dedicated him from his birth to the| the faintest prospect of escaping the torments | he was uot restricted to any time or place in 
ministry. With a view of qualifying him for| of hell, which he saw were awaiting him, or| praying or seeking the Lord, but still, as the 
this office, they spared no labour or pains to| feel renewed within him, the merciful stirrings | Spirit moved in his heart, at home or abroad, 
have bim instructed in the principles of the | and strivings of the Spirit of God. His cry} his sighs, his cries, his voice of thanksgiving, 
religion they professed, and no expense in| seemed shut out from the mercy-seat, his life| arose with acceptance. As he obeyed these 
procuring for him a diberal education. For| became a burthen to him, every enjoyment | inward motions, he wondered what it was that 
book learning was with them, as with most| was embittered by a sense that the wrath and| ministered such sweet feelings within him. 
others in that day, considered an absolute re-| indignation of the Lord were kindled against}He had the evidence, however, that it was 
quisite for a preacher. Whilst very young|him. This sense followed him wherever he 
in years, Laurence was visited by the Spirit| went, and whatever he did; he could not 
of the Lord, which awakened a holy fear of| struggle with it, nor divert his thoughts from 
sin in him, and inclined him to prize more | dwelling upon it. The agitation of his mind 
the things that pertained to everlasting life | produced an effect upon his body; his health 
and salvation, than the pleasures and gratifi-|failed,—his strength wasted away. During 












and hourly waiting upon it as his life ; and he 
received therefrom great brokenness and ten- 
derness of spirit, as it brought to remem- 
brance the mercies and blessings showered on 
him by the Lord. As he abode in this con- 
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from his God, and he felt drawn to a daily | 
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ion of Christ in the soul, which thence by steam-boat to Detroit, and by land 
the strong man of corruption, des- across the State of Michigan to the Mouth of 
d of the serpent, and cleanse from) St. Joseph’s river. Here we took steam-boat 
endeavours, to find a people, a religious rks. Instead of this thorough de-|over Lake Michigan sixty miles to Chicago. 
ety, with whom he might have unity of feel- from the power and pollution of sin,| After waiting one day in this place, we de- 
ing ;—who, having experienced the same| they preached a justification, and salvation by|parted by stage for Galena and Dubuque, 
}work wrought within them, and been made | Christ Jesus, which was consistent with the crossing the State of Lilinois, a distance of one 
partakers of the same spiritual life and power,|enemy of the immaculate Lamb of God re-|hundred and eighty miles. We arrived at 
might be fellow-helpers in the way to the| maining still in them, bringing forth his| Dubuque early on First-day morning, the 25th 
ingdom. As one to whom a short respite| works of darkness and defilement to the end|of Ninth month; and the following evening 
from the grave had been granted, and who/of life—to that period when all hope of re-|procured a conveyance to the Winnebago In- 
was diligently mindful to improve every mo-|demption, as for any purifying change to be | dians. 

ment of time granted him, he zealously set} wrought in them, was past. They brought | “ On the 29th of the month, we reached the 
himeclf to seek after such a people. Without | the people to a sense of sin, and a desire of|mission for the Winnebago tribe of Indians, 
egarding the health of his body, or giving | deliverance,—a condition good and precious in|and took lodgings with the sub-agent, David 
pouch heed to the seasons, and weather, to/ its day,—but they offered them nothing more;|Lowry, where we were kindly entertained by 
pwhich he must be exposed, he went to the|they held up no higher attainment, thap a/him and his family, and every facility in their 
wwarious places ofWorship around, tohear such} eontined laying again and again, the foun-| power afforded us for conferring with the In- 
s were esteemed to be lively awakening} dation of repentance from dead works, with-|dians, as well as a readiness evinced to furnish 
preachers. At first he Was much among the | out a deliverance therefrom. such information as was desired. 








around him, became a burthen to his 
Now he was stirred up, to use his ut 




























































Presbyterians, but not finding that fulness of 
life he desired among them, he left them, and 
joined himself to the Independents. In this 
Jast society, he apprehended there was more 
sof tenderness, and a greater evidence of the 
power of good, working among them. He 
)perceived in their asseinblies, that such terror 
‘often times seized upon the ungodly,—that 
‘they were constrained to cry out under it,—- 
‘that a hungering and thirsting was manifest 
jamong the members, which, for a time, they 
‘regarded as more precious than the glories 
and pleasures of this world. With this state 
vof longing desire after good, he hadgpnity, 
jand delighted to be with those who were 
in it. 

) After a while the Independent congregations 
Floosing some of the freshness of their early 
i desires after good, settled down into a formal 
band regularly-ordained ministry, whereby they 
stinted and limited the Spirit of God, prescaib- 
Ping time and person for the exercise of the va- 
Hrious spiritual gifts. A diminution of that 
life, which, as a spring of living water, had 
moved and bubbled up in them, was felt and 
Facknowledged by many. When, they came 
Htogether, they complained of dryness, bar- 
renness, and lukewarmness, and a want of 
} those tender living breathings which once they 
Phad felt. Having lost much of that earnest 
‘desire after holiness, which before they had 
| known, they were now ready to settle down 
| in a belief, that they never should know a vic- 
tory over their corruptions, whilst kept in the 
church militant. 

Sensible of a decay amongst them of vital, 
heart-purifying Christianity, and not willing 
to judge either the formal ministry they had 
established, or the doctrines they preached, 
| Laurence was still blaming and condemning 
himself, although he knew not wherein he 
had departed from a faithful fulfilling of all 
their prescribed means of grace. Indue sea- 
son the Lord made it manifest to him, that 
the decline they had witnessed was occasioned 
by the shortness and incompleteness of the 
doctrines which their ministers delivered. 
They described man in a fallen and sinful 
state, from which he must be redeemed,-- 
but they made mention of no power sufficient 

to enable him to withstand and to overcome 
sin in this life;—tkey did not preach that 


(To be continued.) 


Winnesaco Trise or INDIANS. 


“This tribe is located north-west from 


Tribes of Indians West of the Mississippi. Towa Territory, and west of Prairie du Chien, 


Most of the readers of “ The Friend” must 
be aware, that the Yearly Meetings of New 
England and New York, have, since the year 
1837, been exercised in concern jn relation to 
the numerous tribes, and parts of tribes of 
Indians, formerly located in various parts of 
the United States, east of the Mississippi, but 
which, through the agency of the general 
government, have been induced of latter time, 
reluctantly to abandon their ancient cherished | 
homes, and suffered themselves to be removed | 
to the wild lands west of that river. In the! 
year 1842, in order to carry into effect the} 
concern of those Yearly Meetings, two 
Friends, “ from a sense of religious duty,” 
and with the “ approbation and_ynity of their 
friends,” proceeded in the Eighth month of 
that year, to visit many of the tribes of In-| 
dians in their present locations. A report| 
prepared by the deputation since their return, 
having been presented to our brethren of the 
Yearly Meetingsof New England and N. York, 
has been printed by their direction for the 
information of the community generally ; and 
a copy of this report having been kindly trans- 
mitted to us, fraught, as on perusal we find it 
to be, with various interesting: information to 
be relied upon concerning the ‘present condi- 
tion and prospects of those remnants of a once 
numerous and powerful race, we propose 
making from it pretty copious extracts. 


“ Having completed our arrangements for 
the journey, we took leave of the committee 
and many other Friends, and pursued our way 
to Ohio Yearly Meeting. We there met with 
the committee on the concern for the Indians, 
of that Yearly Meeting, heard their report 
respecting the Shawnee school, and made 
such inquiries as seemed proper respecting the 
best mode of getting to the Mississippi river. 
Having a special desire to commence our 
journey as far north as the Winnebago tribe 
of Indians—and fearing that the boats would 
be impeded, on account of the low stage of 
the water in the Ohio river, it seemed most 
advisable to take the northern route. We 
accordingly travelled by land to Cleaveland, 


on lands called the Neutral Ground. They 
are located in different parts of this land in 
settlements called villages, ‘Their principal 
one, called the School Band, is near the sub- 
agency of David Lowry, on Turkey river, 
about one hundred miles north-west from 
Dubuque, and within four or five miles of 
Fort Atkinson. They numbered altogether 
about two thousand. These Indians live in 


rude lodges, or wigwams, as they are some- 


times called, built in the usual Indian style, 


by forcing forked sticks into the ground for 
posts, into the forks of which they lay poles 
for plates and ribs, preparatory to covering 
them with oak bark. ‘The sides are either 
made of bark, mats made of flags, or sking 
fastened to the plates, and extending to the 
ground. ‘These wigwams are from ten to 
twenty-five feet in length, and about ten feet 
wide. The inside of the building is fitted up 
with a sort of frame-work on each side, made 
of poles about two feet high, and three feet 
wide, intended as a sort of bedstead, on which 
they fasten skins or mats, where they lounge 
and sleep, leaving a space through the centre 
four feet wide. At each end there is an aper- 
ture or door. The fire is built in the cen- 
tre, the smoke escaping through a hole in 
the top. 

“There are not unfrequently as many as 
three or four families, amounting to twenty 
persons or more, occupying one of these 
miserable hovels. When about their homes, 
they live principally upon soups, made of wild 
fowl and venison, turnips and potatoes. They 
also eat an abundance of boiled corn. Some 
corn-bread, and a very little wheat flour are 
used by them. 

“ There is no regular order as to the time 
or manner of taking their meals. Some are 
seen eating their soups outside of their wig- 
wams, some are eating while sitting on their 
beds; while others are engaged in different 
pursuits; and should any person of another 
family happen to come into the lodge when 
he needed food, he would as freely partake, 
without invitation, as he wauld of his own. 

“The dress of the men consists mainly of 
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blankets ; all of them w 


ear the waistcloth; 


wear a calico frock or shirt. The head is| 


them wear moccasins and leggins; the head 


on grounds prepared by the agent 
some wear moccasins and leggins, and a few | vernment near his location, by the 

jthe School Band. The annuity paid? 
generally uncovered; a few, however, use a tribe amounts to nearly ninety thousand dol- 
turban. The dress of the women consists of | lars in money, goods and appropriations for 
a broad cloth skirt and blanket. Some of| different purposes. Previously to their receiv- 
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ing it, the sub-agent collects the whole tribe, 


is entirely uncovered, except that the blanket| and pays over to the head of each family the 


is sometimes thrown over it for a oe 
but they use no other. The dress of the large | 


amount due them. Notwithstanding the large 
sum which they receive, they are still in a 


children is similar to that of the grown per-|deplorable and suffering condition, and fast 


sons of the same sex. Most of the small chil- 
dren go naked during the warm season ; but 
those that attend school are clothed similarly 
to the white children on the frontier settle- 
ments, ‘The greater part of the men and 
women wear Ornaments, such as wdmpum, 
beads, bells, and jewelry. Most of the men 
paint their faces on special occasions ; some 
part of the face is painted red and some 
black. 

“The principal employment of the men 
consists of hunting at certain seasons of the 
year; and when not thus engaged, they do 
but very little labour of any kind, it being 
considered disgraceful both by men and wo- 
men for the man to be seen at work. Much 
of their time is spent in riding, of which they 
are exceedingly fond. ‘They likewise spend 
a portion of it in ball-playing and other sports, 
and a considerable time is spent in lounging 
about in idleness. ‘The women are generally 
industrious, performing the greater part of the 
manual labour both in the camp and on the 
land. ‘They look dejected, and appear more 
like slaves than otherwise. Many of the 
women and children receive very severe 
treatment from the men in their drunken 
revels; from which cause some of them are 
maimed. 

“The Winnebagoes have but one school, 
and that is supported by the general govern- 
ment, and is under the immediate superin- 
tendence of the sub-agent. There have been, 
the past year, about ninety children at the 
school, some of whom have made pretty good 
proficiency in learning. ‘The school was 
vacated while we were there. We were in- 
formed that there was much difficulty in get- 
ting a portion of the children to attend con- 
stantly, in consequence of an undue influence 
exercised over them by interested men. This 
school may be considered as rather an inter- 
esting institution; and, from what we could 
gather from the teachers, the children are 
as susceptible of instruction as the whites. 
They are taught in the English language 
altogether. 

“This tribe is governed by chiefs, who 
sometimes receive the office by hereditary 
descent; and at others, by a choice of the 
people ; and sometimes they are appointed by 
the agents of the general government. They 
have some vague notions of the Deity, or 
Great Spirit, as he is more generally called 
by them. They also believe in a state of 
future rewards and punishments, and talk 
about a bad spirit. Very few, if any, have 
embraced Christianity. 

“ The Winnebagoes this year raised about 
2500 bushels of Indian corn, besides a pretty 
large supply of potatoes and other vegetables, 


wasting away. Much of their misery may be 
traced to the treatment of some of the white 
people towards them. But leaving the past, 
and looking only to the present conduct of the 
white man, it is evident that unless something 
mofe effectual is done to break up the gorrupt 
and iniquitous traffic in whiskey, as well as 
the fraudulent trade carried on among the In- 
dians by some of those persons licensed by the 
government, the Winnebagoes will, in a few 
years, be numbered with the tribes that are 
not.* We were credibly informed, that in 
defiance of the present rigid laws, immediate- 
ly after the payment of 1841, there was sold 
to this tribe two hundred barrels of whiskey ; 
and at the time of our being there in 1842, 
the whiskey sellers had increased in number 
one-third. ‘These whiskey dealers and licens- 
ed traders find a strong inducement to follow 
up the poor Indian, from the fact that he re- 
ceives so large a payment at one time. 

“ The Indian, as a general thing, is impro- 
vident to the last degree, and but poorly cal- 
culated to keep any amount of surplus pro- 
perty ; so that within four or five days the 
whiskey seller residing on the frontier, and 
the licensed trader, who is permitted to vend 
his goods among them, get nearly all the 
money. ‘The -teensed traders Gre numerous, 
and generally plant themselves at the time 
the money is paid over, in the immediate 
vicinity of the place where the payment is 
made. They sell the Indians the most tri- 
fling and worthless articles for an enormous 
profit; the Indian is tempted often times to 
buy these articles from their gaudy appear- 
ance. After he has parted with his last dol- 
lar in money to the whiskey seller, or licensed 
trader, in payment of old debts for whiskey, 
or for some of the above mentioned articles, 
(and the Indian is always largely indebted to 
these dealers,) he then takes the articles he 
has purchased of the licensed trader to the 
whiskey shop, and sells them for a much less 
price than he gave, and takes his pay in whis- 
key, at ten or even twenty times the actual 
cost to the settler. It is no uncommon thin 
for an Indian, after he has parted with all his 
money, and many other necessary articles, to 
barter away his gun, horse, and even his 
blanket for a few bottles of whiskey. We 
were credibly informed, that these whiskey 
shops not unfrequently have large piles of 
blankets, and large stacks of guns, that 





* We were informed by the agent that he had regis- 
tered the names of thirty-nine Indians, who had been 
butchered in their drunken revels among themselves, 
within the space of fourteen months; and he did not 
doubt, but that there were others who had been killed 
in this way, whose names had not come to his know. 
ledge. 
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en taken from the poor natives for a 
whiskey. 

“ Thus we see that the policy of the go. 


vernment, and the benevolent efforts of those 


who are honestly labouring among them for 
their good, are almost wholly defeated by the 
avarice of those lawless men. 

“ On Sixth-day of the week, and the first 
of Tenth month, agreeably to previous ar- 
rangement, we met about thirty of their 
chiefs and principal men in council at the 
agent’s house’ Our object in calling them 
together, was explained by David Lowry, the 
sub-agent ; and then our certificates from our 
friends, and the letters and talk from the 
Secretary of War, addressed to the Indians, 
were severally read and explained. to them. 
We then felt constrained to make a few re- 
marks, and to extend such advice as seemed 
proper; after which, Little Hill, one of the 
chiefs replied, That what he had heard was 
very good, and that they had heard a number 
of talks from their great father, the Presi- 
dent ; and he had promised to help them, and 
keep off the whiskey sellers, but he had not 
done it, and now it was too late. He supposed 
he had tried, but could not ; that he had such 
great matters to attend to, that he could not 
see to their small concerns; and now it was 
too late to help them, 

“ We then told them we did not believe it 
was too late for them to refrain from drinking 
whiskey. We told them, that much that they 
complained of, we believed to be true, and that 
the white man had wronged them ; but that 
we wished them to understand that they yet 
had good friends among the whites, who were 
grieved with the conduct of bad white men 
towards them; we hoped they would not be 
diseouraged, but try todo betier themselves ; 
and that we and our brothers at home were 
disposed to do all in our power to help them. 
And after making, on our part, some other 
remarks relative to their condition, they ex- 
pressed their satisfaction. Little Hill spoke 
to some of the elder chiefs, and, as we under- 
stood, requested them to reply to us, as he 
was young, and wanted some of his elder 
friends to make a speech. They severally 
said, they where well pleased with our talk, 
but had nothing further to say. Little Hill 
then rose and shook hands with us, and then 
commenced speaking with us through the 
interpreter, young Lowry. Referring to their 
former condition, previous to their intercourse 
with the whites, he said, * The Great Spirit 
had made us all, but he had made us different. 
Some men he made white, some he made red, 
and placed them at a distance one from the 
other. ‘They, the red men, lived happy, and 
he supposed the white man lived happy too. 
They then had no sickness nor deaths amongst 
them, except from old aye; all their people 
lived to be old and white-headed. But when 
the white man came among them, they then 
became sick, and died young. The white man 
brought fire-water amongst them; they sup- 
posed the white man got the whiskey from 
the bad spirit, for surely they never got it 
from the Good Spirit. They began to sell it 
to the Indians, and then their miseries com- 
menced ; and they had become reduced, and 
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ould not refrain from drinking, so long a" 
hite man sold it to them; and now they d 


ay for them to be made better was to keep 
he whiskey away. ‘The white man did not 
now what it was to go hungry and cold ; but 
he poor Indian did; he believed that we 
pitied them, and talked to them for their 
rood, and he thanked us for it, and said he 
ould tell it to his people, and hoped they 
‘ould mind our talk; to which they all assent- 
d. He then said, Brothers | have nothing 
more to say, and shaking hands with us again, 
at down.” 


(Fe be continued.) 


‘ For “* The Friend.” 
WHO IS AN HIRELING; 


In the last number of “ The Banner of the 
ross,” published in this city, we find the fol- 
owing in an essay upon the causes of “ poor 
preaching.” After speaking of “ poor places 
of worship,” and “ poor hearts,” as causes, 
he writer says :— 

“ Poorly paid preaching is likely to be poor 
preaching, it shrivels a man up terribly to 
be straightened about his temporal support. 
If he must move in the hampers of all sort of 
shifts and expedients, to make the ends of the 
year meet, he cannot sail freely and joyously 
forth on the great sea of truth. He can only 
play the puny part of creeping along shore. 
With this kind of care upon his shoulders, he 
cannot rise up to the stature and vigour of a 
giant. He is crippled, and becomes a dwarf. 
His poor pay makes him feel poor, and it is in 
poverty of spirit he undertakes a sermon. His 
thoughts will have a hue of poverty about 
them ; chance if he does not write his sernion 
upon poor paper, and with a poor pen, and 
move poorly, and with a sorrowful spirit from 
the Alpha to the Omega of it. And then he 
feels poorly prepared for the pulpit, and what 
can the result be but poor preaching. Unloose 
this fettered bird ye parishioners—take the 
lead from his wings—the care from his heart, 
by promptly paying all arrearages, and amply 
meeting all his wants. Give bim the chance 
thus to spread his pinions, and see if his joyful 
and animated enterprise in his work does not 
stop the cry about poor preaching.” 


When the great Author of the glorious gos- 
pel was personally upon earth, he was poor, 
and had not where to lay his head. He chose 
his apostles from among the poor, who labour- 
ed for their daily bread; and when he sent 
them forth to proclaim the glad tidings of 
peace, he commanded them “ freely ye have 
_ received, freely give: provide neither gold 
nor silver nor brass in your purses,” Wc. 
Certainly he nevér contemplated that the cha- 
racter of their preaching should depend upon 
the remuneration they could obtain for it; 
and though thus poorly provided, and poorly 
| paid, in the sense of the above, yet their 
preaching was far from being “ poor,” nor 
did their poverty “ cripple” them, or make 
. them “ dwarfs.” 
“ Silver and gold have [ none,” said Peter ; 
but his lack of pelf did not hurt his preaching, 


aired of ever being any better, and the only}@ 







THE FRIEND. 


whis capacity therefor did not depend 
B pockets of his hearers, Paul, in his 
fe to the elders of Ephesus, reminds 
them,“ yea, ye yourselves know that these 
hands have ministered unto my necessities, and 
to them that were with me.” And again, 
when speaking to the Corinthians of all the 
apostles, he says, “ Even unto this present 
hour, we both hunger and thirst, and are 
naked, and are buffeted, and have no certain 
dwelling place, and labour, working with 
our own hands.” But notwithstanding thus 
“straightened about their temporal support,” 
we hear no complaint of its “ shriveling them 
up,” and obliging them “ to play the puny part 
of creeping along shore,” and that “ poor 
pay” cansed them to “undertake their ser- 
mons in poverty of spirit,” or in any way im- 
peded them in declaring the glad tidings of the 
gospel of salvation. They made no call 
upon the flock, to “take the lead off their 
wings,” “the care from their hearts,” by 
putting gold into their pockets. But having 
a dispensation of the gospel committed to 
them, a necessity was laid upon them, yea, 
said Paul, “ woe is me if I preach not the 
gospel.” True, they did not have to write 
out their sermons, and these consequently 
escaped the risk of being vitiated by “ poor 
paper,” or “a poor pen.” But preachin 

would appear, from the language which J 
have quoted, to be a different affair with the 
professed successors of the apostles, and those 
whom they ordain to the work. Labouring 
with their own hands to provide things honest 
in the sight of all men, has long been discard- 
ed by them, as a thing too servile, and too 
hampering. Hence they must look to their 
“calling” as a means of livelihood, and will 
furnish their sermons according as they are 
paid; and if a liberal allowance is not pro- 
vided, our author says, the minister ‘“* moves 
poorly, and with a sorrowful spirit from the 
Alpha to the Omega of it,” [the sermon,] “ he 
feels poorly prepared for the pulpit, and what 
can the result be but poor pre-.ching 1!” —W hat 
indeed 1—Yet these men prufess to fee] them- 
selves called to the work of the ministry of 
the gospel by the Holy Ghost. Is it to be 


wondered at that we hear such language as 


the following, respecting some among these 
ministers. I take it from the same number 
of the same paper, where it is given as an 
extract, under the head of “ Ministerial Fami- 
liarity with Sacred Things.” After speaking 
of the effect produced by familiarity “ with 
the solemn services of the sanctuary,” upon 
the mind of a “ Christian minister,” “ destitute 
of true devotion,” is the following :—* Ac- 
cordingly we find from history, that unholy 
ministers of God have outstripped other per- 
sons in the race of sin and vanity. So it is 
at the present time, and go it will ever be to 
the end of time. If the heart of the reader 
and preacher of the everlasting gospel be not 
touched and penetrated, as he proceeds with 
his solemn work, who can measure his obdu- 
racy, who can guage his shame, who can 
conceive his wretchedness, more especially in 
the hour of death, and in the day of judg- 
ment.” 

I remember hearing of an itinerant preach- 


\ 


er who, when addressing an assembly in this 
city, after urging the impossibility of serving 
their Creator, and being the servants of sin at 
the same time, told them, to this ae if 
they would agree to strive honestly and sittcere- 
ly toserve God for one year, and at the end of 
that time were djssatisfied with their bargain, 
he would guaranty the devil would take them 
back on their own terms. But with these 
‘unholy ministers” it would appear, satan 
keeps the bargain altogether in his own hands. 
They may officiate as delegates of Christ, be 
‘* preachers of the everlasting gospel,” and, 
according to the faith of the church to which 
they belong, may hold in their hands the 
“means of grace ;” but yet they must not 
cease to serve him, so faithfully, that they 
shall “ outstrip other persons in the race of 
sin and vanity.” What a deplorable state 
of things to exist within a professed Chris- 
tian church. How can those who are zeal- 
ously affected in the good cause tolerate it? 
“ For what fellowship hath righteousness with 
unrighteousness, and what communion hath 
light with darkness ? or what concord hath 
Christ with Belial? or what part hath he that 
believeth with an infidel ?” 

Diep, on the morning of the 23d of Ninth mo., at his 
residence, Rancocas, Burlington county, New Jersey, 
after a lingering illness, which he bore with true Chris- 
tian patience, Samvet Woonman, in the 75th year of his 
age. He was confined to his room about three weeks ; 
From the commencement of which, it was evident that 
he deemed his end to be near. His mental faculties 
were retained sound till the last. The serenity with 
which he alluded in several ways to his approaching 
close, and the peaceful feelings that were witnessed 
around his bed, gave evidence that his mind was stayed 
on the immutable Rock, Christ Jesus. 

, at the: residence of her son-in-law, Joseph 
Chambers, on the second of Tenth mo., 1643, Lypta, 
wife of John Phillips, a minieter and member of New 
Garden Monthly and Particular Mecting, aged eighty- 
two years. 

, at his residence in Chatham county, North 
Carolina, on the 8th ultimo, Josuua Cuamnass, Sr., a 
member andelder of Cane Creek Monthly and Particu- 
lar Meeting, in the 83d year of his.age. 


.at Burlington, N. J., on Sixth-day, the 10th of 
Eleventh mo. last, Mary Rockniiy, a member of Ches- 
terfield Monthly Meeting, in the 88th year of her age. 


—-—, at his residence in East Marlborough town- 
ship, Chester county, Eleventh mo. 25th, in the 92d 
year of his age, Cates Pennock, a much esteemed 
minister of the gospel, and member of Kennet Monthly 
Meeting. He was able to attend meetings, and was 
often engaged in them in public testimony, until a few 
months before his decease, when he was disabled by a 
paralytic stroke. His faculties appeared to be clear, 
and he was preserved in much swectness to the last. A 
solemn meeting was held on the occasion of his inter- 
ment. Of him it mightpe justly said, * Behold an Is- 
raelite indeed, in whom I®no guile.” “ Mark the per- 
fect man, and behold the upright, for the end of that 
man is peace.” 

——, at her residence, near Smithfield, Ohio, on the 
1}th instant, Prupence wife of John Hoyle, in the 
sixty-second year of her age, after a short but severe 
illness, which she bore with patience and Christian for- 
titade. The decéased was a useful and exemplary 
member of the Society of Friends ; and much respected 
by those acquainted with her. She was favoured to re- 
tain her mental faculties; and the morning previous to 
her close, expressed entire resignation to the all-wise 
disposal of Providence. 
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